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SOCIAL STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Kindergarten; Grades |, 2, 3: 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8: 
OUR UNITED STATES 
OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Social Studies Units For the Primary Grades: Suggested study 
outlines, projects, and activities for 8 of the most frequently used 
units. This book is 9 x 12 inches in order to give large amounts of 
space to the fully illustrated projects. 


Each unit, in addition to the study outline, contains projects, con- 
struction ideas, seatwork, designs, reading charts, games, posters, 
outline pictures, book covers, and other practical helps. 


All of the material is adaptable. It can be arranged for use with 
older or younger groups of children. All of these outlines are of 
proved merit — they have appeared in early issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities and have been revised and re-edited especially for this 
compilation! 


Our United States: Study outlines and other material on individ- 
ual states of the union. Projects, maps, activities, reference data. 
States included: Alaska, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wash- 
ington (state), and Wisconsin. 


Our Good Neighbors: A revised edition. Ready-to-use material 
on Mexico, Central and South America that will save you long hours 
of hunting for references and planning classroom activities and 
projects. 


Contains study outlines, projects, maps, activities, and reference ma- 
terial. Countries included are Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America. 


Each of the books is devoted, in large measure, to full-page ideas for 
classroom activities. All are adaptable. All are suggestive of other, 
additional projects which may be carried out. 


Compiled by the editors and artists of Junior Arts and Activities. 


Only 75c each -postpaid 


Our United States and Our Good Neighbors may be 
purchased in combination for only $1.00 postpaid. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
538 SOUTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











Songs...Projects 


for every season of the year 


YEAR-'ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS 
and SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 

Year-Round Arts and Crafts 


Projects is the answer to many o 
your classroom problems: “Where 
can I get unit suggestions that are 
vital and helpful?” “What about 
projects which utilize materials at 
hand?” “Where can I find new and 
different ideas for special events 
and holidays?” —It is an answer 
that will save your time, your 
money, and many hours of research. 

This book contains 48 pages of 
practical suggestions and ideas 
which may be used as they are, or 
adapted to meet your special needs. 
There are abundant, purposeful 
project ideas, material for every 
grade and age level from kinder- 
garten to junior high. 

Year-Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
and Activities to bring you material 
you want and need in the way you 
can use it to the best advantage for 
you and your classes. 


ONLY 75e POSTPAID 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


is a brand-new compilation of sim- 
ple songs for little people—kinder- 
garten and grades 1, 2, and 3. 

These songs, which have been re- 
printed from past issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities, make an excel- 
lent addition to your music library. 
The words are such as young chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. 
The rhythm patterns are pro- 
nounced and pleasing to children. 
The melodies are ones that children 
like to sing and are able to sing. 

Each song is complete on one 
page and the music is clear and 
easy to read. No extensive musical 
background is necessary in order to 
play the simple accompaniments on 
the piano. 

In many cases the rhythm pat- 
terns are so pronounced that the 
children are able to devise arrange- 
ments for their rhythm bands. 


ONLY 75c POSTPAID 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.! 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
538 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL 
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“I am searching for a simple 
Spring or Easter playlet for 24 pre- 
primary youngsters. I really would 
like to find some short playlets deal- 
ing with Jowers and birds that the 
children could do in pantomime 
while the teacher reads the story. 

“The children are so young that 
they couldn’t remember more than a 
line or two—were I to give them 
parts. Thus far, I have just wasted 
money on buying material from cat- 
alogs. They all are too advanced 
for my group. 

“T am also looking for a book that 
would tell me how to make simple 
costumes, flower hats, etc., from 
crepe paper or inexpensive cloth. 
Will you please give me the name, 
publisher, and price of book, or 
books, on costume?” C. R. 

+ * st < ot 

Can any of our readers help this 
teacher? The editors will be glad to 
pass on any information that is offered 
or suggestions that are made about this 
common problem. 

As far as plays are concerned. prob- 
ably most teachers will agree that there 


THE 


is little likelihood of finding anything 
suitable for this group. The difficulty 
of remembering lines makes the average 
run of published plays out of the ques: 
tion. We recollect, however, that Jn- 
structor magazine has endeavored to fill 
this much-needed gap in school material. 
Look in your library for back numbers 
of this magazine. Books like Anne San- 
ford’s collections of plays, such as Plays 
for Our American Holidays (Dodd) 
contain plays suitable for little chil- 
dren, but none graded so low as pre- 
primary. There might be a_ possibility 
of adapting some of them. 

In We Talk and Write (Scott, Fores- 
man & Co.) there are sections devoted 
to school plays. Book One of this series 
should be interesting to this reader, as 
this develops the idea of plays where 
the children make up the 
words as they go along. The idea is a 
challenging one. and it has had surpris- 
ing success where given a painstaking 
trial. 


themselves 


There are so many books on costum- 
ing that it is difficult to make a selec- 
tion. For instructions about paper 
materials, we suggest writing to the 











“DE LUXE” PENCIL SET 


with COIN POCKET 














Please ship 


--.11+-8ets imprinted 





$1.00 COMPLETE POSTPAID 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Il. 
SEES. “DeLuxe” Pencil Sets per following instructions. 


A genuine leather case with 
a clever little pocket on the 
flap for loose change. Com- 
plete with 4 Hexagonal 
Pencils, Penholder, and Rul- 
er. Each article is stamped 
with the same name in gold. 
All pencils are full 7” long 
—of standard high quality, 
No. 2 medium soft, highly 
polished, with gilt tip and 
best quality rubber eraser. 








LETTER BOX 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
makers of crepe paper and paper goods 
of many kinds. They have branch 
offices in many cities such as Chicago 
and New York, and their main offices 
are in Framingham, Mass. They have 
published a great deal of material on the 
use of crepe papers for costuming and 
decorating. Once the technique of 
handling the materials is learned, it is 
possible to adapt them to almost any 
sort of costume. Then the regular cos- 
tume books can be used. 


Costuming a Play, by E. B. Grimball 
and R. Wells, tells how to handle and 
decorate various fabrics for costumes. 
The book has a full bibliography on 
costumes. also. It deals with costuming 
of both plays and pageants. The Cos- 
tume Book by J. Leeming (Lippincott) 
gives descriptions and illustrations of 
the folk costumes of 27 nations, fanci-- 
ful and fairy-tale costumes, costumes of 
ancient Egypt, Palestine, Greece and 
Rome, Medieval Europe, 16th Century 
Europe and Elizabethan England. 17th 
Century Europe and America, 18th 


(Continued on page 48) 


MARCH 
(Calendar is on page 3) 
Month of winds — the ushering in of Spring. 
The Moon: Last Quarter March 2, New Moon 
March 10, First Quarter March 18, 
Full Moon March 24. 
|. Nebraska admitted to the Union, 1867. 
3. Florida admitted to the Union, 1845. 
1. Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791. 
First Quakers settle in America, 1681. 
5. The Boston Massacre, 1770. 
7. Luther Burbank, foremost 
of the world, born, 1849. 
First telephone patent issued to Alexandet 
Graham Bell, 1876. 
9. Battle between Monitor and 
1862. 
10. First complete sentence of speech trans- 
mitted over a wire by Alexander Graham 
Bell to Thomas A. Watson, Boston, 
Mass., 1876. 
11. Congress ordered first 
States Navy, 1850. 
13. Date of the first printed Bible, 1462. 
14. Eli Whitney received his patent on the 
cotton gin, 1794. 
15. Andrew Jackson, 7th President of the 
United States, born, 1767. 
Maine admitted to the Union, 1820. 
16. James Madison, 4th President of the 
United States, born, 1751. 
17. St. Patrick’s Day. 
18. Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 2!th Presi- 
dent of the United States, born, 1837. 
20. The first day of Spring. 
23. Patrick Henry delivered his famous ora- 
tion, 1775. 
25. Henry Hudson sailed from Amsterdam in 
the Half Moon, 1609. 
ois Ponce de Leon disco ered Florida, 
28. Easter Sunday. 
29. John Tyler, 10th President of the United 
States, born, 1790. 
30. Alaska purchased from Russia, 1867. 
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TWO MAGAZINES DESIGNED 
ey 3: ESPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 


aa ae 


> oof music and elementary grades 
NOW offered at a low combined rate 


Here are two top-flight magazines which have been designed especially for elementary 
classroom use. Now they are available to you at a combination rate! Two useful, practical 
magazines at this amazingly low price, available to every elementary teacher. 





Educational Music Magazine covers every phase of music education. It presents material 
of interest to every music teacher in addition to the fact that material covering the several 
specialized fields in music education is presented. Music teachers and teachers who have 
music only as a part of their classroom schedule have found Educational Music Magazine the 
right answer to their classroom needs! 


Ordered alone Educational Music Magazine is $1.50 per year; $4.00 for three years! 


Junior Arts and Activities is the new leader in professional magazines for elementary 
teachers. It is the magazine of plans, projects, activities, and correlations for every elemen- 
tary teacher—kindergarten through junior high school! 


Long hours of research and planning are saved by using Junior Arts and Activities. Such 
regular features as “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” ‘‘Audio-Visual Aids,” ‘Your Book- 
shelf,” ‘‘The Letter Box” give concrete help to teachers! In addition, the sections ‘‘Things 
To Do,” ‘Art, Music and Literature,” ‘Stories and Programs,” make special planning easy. 
Units and projects, arts and crafts, correlating and integrating activities — all of these are 
provided to help you in your work! 

When ordered alone, Junior Arts and Activities is $4.00 per year; $10.00 for three years. 

TOGETHER these two magazines are offered at 


$ 5.00 — 1 year $12.00 — 3 years 


Take advantage of this opportunity to get two up-to-the-minute magazines at this special 
combination price! Order today. 





Circulation Department 
Junior Arts @ Activities 
538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Please send me Educational Music Magazine and Junior Arts and Activities at your special 
combination price of [_] $5.00 (1 year) [_] $12.00 (3 years). 
I enclose $ . 
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VITIES 


rom the Editor's 


At this time of year a favorite indoor sport centers 
around the seed catalogs and nurserymen’s circulars. 
No one except a gardener can become adept at this 
sport, but anyone can try it. Your editor tried it the 
other evening, with the net result that thoughts turned 
toward this business of ours — this nurturing of the 
young mind, this helping new ideas to sprout. 

Surely this love of pictured catalogs and the feeling 
that “I'll take this one, and that one — if .. .” is 
deeply seated in all of us. Is it a child-time love that 
we carry over into maturity, or is it something that 
buds in childhood play and only comes to a sort of 
suppressed maturity in us years later? Well, no mat- 
ter, there it is in most of us, and we may as well con- 
fess that we like catalogs of any kind, particularly cat- 
alogs of tools to work with and of seeds and plants to 
raise. 
Do children like them too? Hasn’t some teacher 
worked out a project with seed catalogs? If the instinct 
is aS universal as we suspect, such a project should 
have a wide appeal. Our columns are open, as you 
know. 

Another good indoor sport, while we are waiting for 
Nature to redecorate the landscape with fresh greenery, 
is to change decorations within doors. Here we are on 
firmer ground. Children certainly like to help with re- 
arrangements of furniture and changes of pictures and 
other objects. We (the editorial we) especially like to 
shift pictures around and to change them completely. 
For a long time we have felt rather good about having 
picture frames with extra-heavy mats and hinged re- 
movable backs so that a change of picture could be 
made with almost no trouble — just an occasional 
cleaning of a smudged glass. The feeling has changed 
to one of smugness in noticing that now the Associated 
American Artists, a group of contemporary artists 
whose works are available at small cost, have such 
frames for sale. There’s nothing patentable about the 
idea, perhaps some of the trimmings are patent gadgets, 
but the idea of an easily replaceable picture holder 
isn’t. It’s a good idea for a schoolroom. A good, stout 
plain wood frame, a back of thin plywood hinged to 
it with some of the small hinges called “box” hinges, 
a box catch, and an assortment of mats of various 
sized openings — those are all you need. You can 
change the picture often, and you'll note a distinct 
difference between a picture so mounted and matted 
under glass and the one thumbtacked to the bulletin 
board. The children will note it, too. 
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We think one of the more encouraging signs of the 
times is the attention being paid to children’s phono- 
graph records. In the latest copy of Listen, devoted to 
phonograph music entirely, there is a selective list of 
available children’s records divided into categories. 


It is this division which prompts our comment. There 
are the stories dramatically acted for children up to, 
say, five years of age. These, of course, are mostly the 
familiar fairy tales such as Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears, and modern tales like Ferdinand the Bull. 
Stories for children from five to twelve, form the next 
heading. The same fare, mostly modern whimsy. The 
next category covers Music Appreciation, and the re- 
cordings are graded for ages six to fourteen. Next 
come “Records Furthering General Education.” Usu- 
ally these get across some specific pedagogic point, 
such as “It’s Fun to Eat” which stresses manners, or 
stories or scenes from the classics. The group which 
has received the least attention from the recording 
companies is the one headed “Stories Requiring Par- 
ticipation of the Child.’”’ As Listen points out, and we 
quote: “They are of the utmost importance especially 
for the younger set, since they re quire the child’s 
whole-hearted attention. They center mainly around 
games, questions, puzzles, and many of them feature 
books or crayons in addition to the disc to enable the 
child to carry out whatever activity is required. It is 
to be hoped that there will be more records of this type 


in the future.” 
a bd 
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BOOK RACK 


Simple woodworking patterns. The book 
rack is made by taking a piece of wood any 
length and then tracing the patterns (such as 
those shown in the picture) on other pieces of 
wood. You will need six separate pieces for 
the decorated ends — three to each end. 
Cut around the designs with a coping saw: 
then color with wax crayon and shellac the 
pieces. They may be mounted with wood 
blocks between the designs to keep the ends 
strong and safe for books. If you do not care to 
shellac them, a coat of enamel may be applied. 
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Progressive Art 


TWO EASTER PROJECTS 
Part I: Grades 1, 2, and 3 
EASTER BASKETS 

Little children look forward to sea- 
sonal projects as they offer an oppor- 
tunity for them to make something to 
give their parents. A progressive view 
of the old but ever popular project is 
the Easter Basket given in this discourse. 

A quantity of colored construction 
and cutting paper, paste, scissors, cray- 
ons and poster paint is needed. The 
construction paper should measure 
standard 9” x 12” before cutting. How 
much preparatory work is to be done 
by the teacher will be determined by 
the ability of the group and the time 
available for the project. In most cases, 
the teacher should have the paper cut 
to size prior to the lesson. A 9” square 
is needed for each child. (Fig. 1) This 
leaves a strip of 3” x 9” which should 
be cut lengthwise into pieces 112” x 9” 
to be used for handles later. If the 
teacher prepares the paper for folding, 
each piece should have four slits, two on 
each side, as shown in Fig. 1, 214” long 
and 214” from the corner. A quantity 
of pieces can be cut with a paper cutter 
in a few minutes. If the pupil does this. 
the paper should be prepared as fol- 
lows: 

1. Fold the paper in half. 
2. Fold again, making quarter fold. 
3. Fold to make the paper in eighths. 
4. Fold to give sixteen equal parts, 
marked by creases. 
Mark the top and bottom side with a 
light pencil stroke. 
Count over one square, make slit, 
and continue down until the first 
cross crease is reached. 
Repeat until four slits are made. 
(Fig. 1) 

Now, the sides are brought up, these 
determined by the dotted lines. (Fig. 1) 
If the paper is slit by the teacher before 
the start of the project, it will be nec- 
essary for the pupils to fold, or score, 
the paper on the dotted lines, as shown. 
When the sides are in place (Fig. 2) 
continue by folding over the extending 
end flaps, A and B. (Fig. 3) The pupil 
can visualize the completed basket, but 
it should not be pasted together until 
after the decoration is applied. It will 
be found that the pupil can work better 
if the sheet is flat. 


Up to this point the project has been 
dictated and has been of a constructive 
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nature. From now on the work should 
be creative and entirely individual. 
Many methods of decorating are pos- 
sible. 


PAINT OR CRAYON 

After a discussion of the different 
Easter symbols, the Easter bunny, duck, 
eggs, flowers, religious motifs, and so 
on, the pupil should make a few trial 
sketches. This does not mean that the 
pupil should work up an accurate design 
to be traced on the basket. It is impor- 
tant that he learn to work direct. Small 








children have difficulty in creating and 
drawing to scale at the same time. Not 
until a reasonable idea of the motif is 
established, should the child work direct 
on the basket with paint or crayon. 
(Fig. 5) 


CUT, PAPER 
Probably the most popular method of 
decorating baskets is the use of cutting 


papers. In this medium the pupil can 
work direct on the basket with little 
previous trial. Several forms should be 
cut at one cutting to assure a reason- 
able duplication of the size of the re- 
peat. Cutting paper is very thin and 
several thicknesses can be cut at one 
time. (Fig. 6) 


CONTOURS 

Interesting results may be obtained 
by decorating the edges of the basket. 
Study it and change the lines of the 
basket. A simple scallop or a zig-zag 
variation will add individuality to the 
design. (Fig. 6) Floral arrangements 
are interesting when pasted to the sides 
of the basket or on the handle. (Fig. 7) 
Flowers may be made with crayon or 
poster paint, or may be cut from paper. 
After the decoration is applied, the ex- 
tending ends are folded over and pasted 
in place. (Fig. 3) To attach the handle, 
crease about 1” on either end. This 
helps the pasting activity and while the 
paste is drying, the curved part will not 
place a strain on the ends of the handle. 


Part II: Grades 4, 5, and 6 
EGG HEADS 


The egg head problem is a fascinating 
problem for intermediate grades. Each 
pupil brings one or more hard boiled 
eggs (undecorated). to class. Other 
materials needed: 

1. Paste or glue. 
2. Scissors. 
Construction and cutting papers. 
False hair or fuzzy rope material. 
Colored yarn or string. 
Poster paint, crayons and water col- 
ors. 

The procedure in this unit is entirely 
individual. Different types of facial ex- 
pression should be studied. Children 
might be brought before the class to 
illustrate facial expressions, such as 
laughing, crying, fear, surprise, inno- 
cence and so forth. Exaggerate certain 
features to obtain novel effects. (Fig. 
8) The hair is painted -with black 
water color, hat made of cardboard with 
a colored yarn tied under the chin and 
a string is pasted to the back of the 
egg so it can be hung on the wall. (Fig. 
9) Hair and eye lashes may also be 
made of colored yarn; to curl the yarn, 
twist around a pencil. The head is 
placed in a construction paper base to 
permit the egg to stand. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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LUTHER BURBANK 









Dahlia 








Plums - Prunes 


Calla Lily 
Pop pies 


Luther Burbank was the foremost 
= plant-breeder in the world, having 
worked with more than two thousand 
different species of plants! He has 
contributed both to the wealth and 
beauty of the world with his new 
and improved forms of fruits, vege- 
tables, trees, flowers, etc. 

He loved plants from earliest child- 
hood, and eagerly read all the books 
possible on the subject. Thus without 
a university education and after en- 
during great want and physical hard- 
[ ships, he attained the leadership in 


Make the booklet by fastening 
sheets of paper together with colored 
string. Mount the head of Luther 
Burbank and his name on the cover. 
Paste the daisy containing some of 
his well known plant experiments 
and creations on the first page. 

On the succeeding pages write the 
story of his life and tell what he did 
with the plants named on the daisy’s 
petals. Paste the small pictures at 
the top pages in the booklet and 
write about them. 







his chosen field through reading and 
studying nature itself. 


Potatoe 
and Pumato 
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WHEN WINTER ENDS 


Winter destroys many living things 
in spite of the preparations made to 
temper its ravages. In the fall all 
animal life was busy gathering food and 
planning a shelter from cold winds: 
man. birds. and even the tiniest insect 
knew when winter was coming and 
commenced to prepare for it. Of all the 
animal life of the earth, the insects com- 
pose four-fifths of the world’s inhabi- 
tants and if they did not fight among 
themselves would soon overcome the 
human race, for they carry disease, in- 
jure crops and meat animals, destroy 
clothing and trees, and undermine 
houses. On the other hand, in many 
ways they are friends to man. Friend 
or foe. children should know something 
about insects and their relation to the 
plant world, the bird world, and that of 
man. 


Objectives: 

To develop an attitude of curiosity 
about insects and respect for the rights 
of all things with life 
of their beauty and gifts—and a recog- 


an appreciation 


nition of their place in nature, their 
economic value to man, their function 
in carrying pollen. their use as food for 
birds and fish. 


Preparation: 

What becomes of the insects in win- 
ter? Do they hibernate like the bear, 
eating a great deal in the fall so they 
are fat and spending the winter in 
sleep? Do they burrow deep in the 
ground before it freezes, like the toads, 
turtles and frogs? Do they seek a 
warmer climate like many of the birds? 

Write to the Bureau of Entomology, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
for helpful leaflets and suggestions for 
this study in the school. Consult an 
anthology of children’s poetry for verses 
which will arouse interest, and read se- 
lections from such classics as “The 
Children’s Life of the Bee,’ by M. Mae- 
terlinck; Dodd Mead; and “The Prince 
and His Ants,” by Luigi Bertelli; Holt. 
Make a terrarium or insect cage by 
placing lantern globes over pots of 
earth with muslin tied over the top, or 
by screening the sides of an earth- 
filled box with glass. Look for insect 
pupae beneath the loose bark of trees, 
in hollow logs, under projecting ledges 
of buildings; bring in any larvae which 
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may be found and place in the terra- 
rium. Pupa cases dug from the ground 
should be covered with leaves or moss 
and not covered too tightly with earth. 
Guard against the pupa cases being 
eaten by mice or ants. Offer larvae the 
same food us that upon which they feed 
in the open. 

Look for cocoons on the sunny side 
of twigs and limbs. Keep the cocoons 
or chrysalises in a cool place and spray 
In March 
place them in front of a sunny window 
and have a stick for the newly emerged 


once a week with water. 


insect to crawl out upon and place it so 
the insect can hang with wings down- 
ward until it is fully dried. 

In early spring, scoop up some mud 
from a nearby pond and put it in a jar 
filled with pond water — many insects 
whose homes are near water begin in 
water forms. as the mosquito whose 
larvae are called “wiggle tails” and who 
roll around in the water like little 
clowns. If a water tiger beetle develops 
sive him a jar to himself as he devours 
insects, tadpoles, and small frogs and 


fish. 


Presentation: 

Almost all insects develop from eggs 

-the egg hatches into a larva, a crea- 
ture commonly called a worm, cater- 
pillar, maggot, or grub (only earth- 
worms. leeches, hair-snakes and worm 
parasites in animals are true worms in 
places away from the ocean) — larvae 
have six legs attached to the chest and 
some have appendages on the abdomen 
(prolegs) which aid in clinging — the 
larva eats and grows and when its skin 
becomes too tight it splits and is cast 
off—the creature is now a damp, flabby 
thing covered with a kind of gum, a 
substance like that of which our fin- 
gernails are made and the horns of 
cattle, and which hardens when it comes 
in contact with the air—this gives the 
insect an outside skeleton—it does not 
have wings until it has shed its skins 
four or five times. 

Have you come upon a spider in some 
dusty corner, fast asleep in its winter 
den? Is this spider an insect? All in- 
sects have feelers, or antennae, but the 
spider has none. It has eight legs in- 
stead of six and has but two parts to its 
body while the insect has a body divided 
into three sections—the head, the 
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thorax, or chest. and the abdomen. So. 
contrary to common belief the spider is 
not an insect. 

Scientists call the insects Hexapods- 
six-footed animals. There are six orders 
-the grasshopper 
order, the bee order. the bug order, the 
butterfly order, the beetle order. and 
the fly order. Each order is divided 


of the insect class - 


into families. The grasshopper family. 
the “straight wings,” includes the locust, 
katydid, cricket. and cockroach. Moths 
are related to the butterflies. Ants and 
wasps are cousins of the hees. The 
house fly family includes the gnats and 
mosquitos who annoy man. while there 
are hundreds of different kinds of tiger 
and ground beetles. Only those insects 
which have half-wings belong to the 
bug family; the tumble bug and _ the 
ladybird belong to the beetle tribe. 
When a bug has a small nub on the 
sides where wings once grew they have 
bills for extracting blood or sap from 
animals and plants and. so living on 
other animals or plants, they need no 
wings which gradually began to dis- 
appear. List all the insects you know 
according to their families — classify 
them as man’s enemies or helpers, as 
the chinch bug of the wheat and corn 
field, the stink bug of the berry patch, 
the bee who gives honey and carries 
pollen, the May fly which furnishes food 
for fish, ete. 


The bee order: 

What becomes of the bees and wasps 
in winter? How do the ants spend the 
winter? After sipping fruit juices in the 
orchard and feeding on other insects 
during the summer, the wasp’s life ebbs 
with the coming of autumn, the grubs 


are neglected and finally killed by the 
nurses while the remaining wasps 


crawl from the nest and fall dead. The 


young queen wasps who had left the 
nest to find their mates creep into some 
warm nook to wait for spring when 
they awake and begin their paper-mak- 
ing for a nest. The hornet is the king 
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of the wasps and attaches its nest to the 
limb of a tree. The ground wasp is a 
great friend to the farmer, killing the 
insects that feed on his crops. The 
queen wasp digs a little cave and fastens 
the nest to a root enlarging it as the 
colony grows, the outlet being a hole 
about an inch across. The eggs are laid 
in cup-shaped tunnels and provisioned 
with grasshoppers chewed up for the 
soft little grubs which after ten days 
-pin cocoons and come out in another 

n days ready to help with the mother’s 


work. & 


Only the queen bumblebee survives 
» winter: it is thought the males and 
irkers are stung to death when winter 
iws near. She hibernates in a rotten 
x if she is wise for field mice regard 
eras a winter meal and can easily find 
if sleeping in a shock of corn or in 
eround under the moss and leaves. 
ic curls up and does not move through 
it the winter for everv breath means 
-s of energy and there is no food to 
new her streneth. She thaws out in 
warm spring days and seeks the 
wer blossom for honey and pollen to 
ike cells to hold her eggs which hatch 
two or three days and develop into 
wmlike larvae: eating and crowing 
ey become grubs, hard and lump-like. 
which lie still until they turn into 
humblebees. 


The ant and the grasshopper: 

Have any of the children seen Walt 
Disney's film? Ants may live to be ten 
or fifteen years old and work very hard 
all summer in order to store food so 
they can live through the season when 
there is no food. They grow mush- 
rooms for which they maintain a supply 
of seeds and store grain. In June, the 
young queens and their mates are given 


wings and they start out into the world 
to start new colonies after only one 
short hour on the wing. Back on earth, 
the male dies for he does not know how 
to work for food, and the queen tears 
off her wings and begins to dig a tun- 
nel in the soil. Here she lives for months 
without food feeding the helpless grubs 
which come from the eggs she lays, with 
secretion from her own body and she 


licks them as the cow licks her calf. 
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The larvae spin cocoons about them- 
selves and after some time the cocoons 
open, and they soon become ants large 
enough to do the work in the ant hill. 
Part of this work is the milking of 
their cows. the plant-lice who drink the 
sap of trees. 

In the fall the mother grasshopper 
looked for very hard soil in which to 
place her thirty or more eggs. She 
knows that soft earth in garden or field 
means plowing to turn over the earth 
and that her eggs might thus be cov- 
ered with soil so deep the young could 
not make their way to the surface in 
the spring; or that they might be ex- 
posed to frost and cold. Beetles choose 
soft spongy soil in which to lay their 
eggs and young beetles begin to search 


for grasshopper eggs soon after they are 


hatched out. This explains why some 


wise grasshopper mothers migrate to 
waste lands where soil is hard and thus 
in the spring there is a horde of erass- 
hoppers in a new region. When the 
baby grasshopper emerges in the spring 
it looks exactly like its dead parents ex- 
cept that it has no wings: wings come 
with the last change of skin. 


The butterfly order: 

There are few migratory insects ex- 
cept the butterfly who turns south when 
winter approaches. Certain butterfly 


mothers lay their eggs on the underside 
of the milkweed leaves and come back 
in the spring in time to find the first 
green leaves sprouting on this plant. 
Why is the Monarch chrysalis called a 
“jewel of jade and gold”? The yellow 
and black caterpillar which came from 
a glistening green egg on the milkweed 
leaf hardens into an emerald green 
chrysalis with gold and black dots and 
when it is transformed into a butterfly 
has orange-red wings tipped with black 
and dotted with white. The butterflies 
born in the South join their mothers as 
they fly toward the North in the spring. 
Though so brilliant, the Monarch is not 
attractive as food for the birds as it 
has a very bad odor and makes the bird 


ill although other butterflies are sweet 
and tasty. A hole in the cocoon will 
show that its contents have been eaten 
by a bird. 

Learn to know the codling moth 
which damages fruit trees, the common 
clothes moth and the gypsy moth which 
eats the leaves of the oak and birch 
trees, all cousins of the butterfly with 
caterpillars hatching out from eggs 
passing through the chrysalis stage be- 
fore they hecome moths. Watch for the 
gauzy nests spun about the branches, 
filled with many caterpillars; these be- 
long to the American moths who do 
less damage than the caterpillars of the 
gypsy moths who are born in cavities 
in hark or under stones and creep up 
the trees in the spring to eat the tender 
young leaves.” Remember that butterflies 
fly by day. the moths by night: that the 
former have little knobs on the ends 
of their feelers, lacking on those of the 
moths. and that butterflies hold their 
wings together straight above their 
bodies when at rest, while the moths 
spread their wings horizontally and can 


fold them and lav them down on their 


hacks. 


Beetles: 

Watch for a pair of tumblebugs bury- 
ing a hall of earth in which is their egg 
and in which is food for the larva when 
it hatches: 
ball and the mother beetle pulls, their 
forelegs being developed differently. 
The ladybird destroys many insects that 


the father beetles pushes the 


are enemies of man but there are hordes 
of beetles that are insect pests, as the 
boll weevil which keeps warm through 
the winter in the Spanish moss on trees 
or in trash about cotton fields and 
emerges in the spring to lay eggs in the 
young cotton bolls which when hatched 
produce grubs to eat out the hearts of 
the boll and blight the fields. The 
potato bug and the asparagus beetle 
spend the winter under ground and lay 
their eggs in the spring; while the pine 


beetle goes to sleep in the bark of a 
tree after its grubs begin cutting tun- 
nels across the grain of the wood which 
eventually causes the tree to die. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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MAPLE SUGAR 


Early in March, one of the oldest 
manufacturing establishments in the 
world begins to distribute its products. 
During the past summer each leaf on 
the trees was a tiny factory obtaining 
its materials from the air (carbon di- 
oxide) and from the moisture in the 
soil. The machinery was the green leaf 
pulp, chlorophyl, and”the sun fur- 
nished power. The starch manufactured 
was stored in the roots of the tree. 
When the frozen ground thawed in late 
winter, the starch turned to sugar. From 
the roots to the buds on the tree and 
back again, travels this sugary sap. 

The sap of the maple tree contains 
sugar like that of other plants but with 
added materials from the tree giving it 
a peculiar flavor. The sap of the hard 
maple yields more sugar than that of 
the soft maple tree. 

Look for a maple tree in the spring. 
If it is to be tapped — choose one not 
less than six inches in diameter, so the 
sap taken will not interfere with its 
season’s growth. D6 not tap until the 
rise of sap is well begun. 

“Sharp frost at night, a thaw 
in the sun 
Snow melting fast, makes the 
sap run.” 

Read “Early Days in Ohio,” by Ever- 
son and Power (Dutton); and “Being 
a Boy,” by Chas. Dudley Warner 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

The settlers in the Ohio Valley and 
in New England, however, were not the 
first to patronize Mother Nature’s sugar 
factories in America. 


Among the forest Indians the season 
of sugar-making began in March when 
the women carried rolls of birch bark 
on their backs by means of a strap 
across their forehead, and crossed the 
snowy forest on snow shoes to the sugar 
camp. Each family had its own sugar 
bush where a birch-bark lodge, a frame- 
work of poles covered with sheets of 
bark, served the camp from year to 
year. Fresh bark was spread on the 
roof and cedar boughs were placed on 
the platforms on each side of the lodge, 
one for sleeping and one for the sugar- 
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making utensils. Rush mats, blankets 
and furs were laid over the boughs on 
the sleeping platform. This platform 
also served as a seat when the coverings 
were rolled up, extending as it did along 
the fireplace which ran the length of the 
lodge. 

The women brought out utensils and 
dishes: birch-bark dishes for gathering 
the sap; makuks in which the sugar was 
stored; bark buckets with handles, to 
carry the sap to the lodge; large wooden 
spoons for dipping the sap; and paddles 
to work the heavy syrup into sugar. 
New ones were made if necessary and 
old ones were mended with balsam gum. 
Outside the entrance were logs hollowed 
into troughs into which the sap was to 
be poured and these were lined with 
sheets of birch bark to keep out the dirt. 

Soon the whole family, old people 
and children, arrived on sledges drawn 
by dogs. Kettles for boiling the sugar 
were hung over the fireplace suspended 
by strips of green bark. The fire was 
kept burning all night. The Indians 
took turns in brushing the froth with a 
branch of spruce so the sap would not 
boil too rapidly. In the morning the 
syrup was strained through a mat 
woven of narrow strips of basswood 
bark placed over another kettle, being 
dipped from the larger kettles with a 
spoon. 

When empty, the large kettles were 
polished with bunches of stiff rushes 
and refilled. A small piece of deer tallow 
was added to make the sugar soft. As 
soon as the syrup thickened it was put 
into the granulating trough and stirred 
with the paddles. Before it was too cool 
the sugar was poured into the makuks. 

As a treat for the children, little cones 
of birch bark, fastened together with 
strips of bark to form a cluster, were 
also filled with the sugar. The upper 
bills of ducks were also filled and a 
row of them fastened one to the other 
with sticks. Little packets of the bark 
held together with gum which was made 
by pouring the syrup on the snow be- 
fore being granulated, where it hard- 
ened into a kind of wax. Like the 


cookie jar in a modern kitchen, soft 
wooden molds held little sugar cakes 
shaped like the moon and stars, animals 
and men. 


The makuks filled with sugar were 
buried in the ground to keep them cool. 
The sugar was used freely in cooking. 
Maple sugar flavored the wild rice, and 
both were combined with stewed ducks 
and venison. It made a refreshing cool 
drink for hot summer days and flavored 
squash, pumpkins, wild fruits and 
berries. The little sugar cones were tied 
to the baby’s cradle when hung in the 
tree, and served as a lollipop. 


Activities: 

Of what use is the sap to the tree? 
Write a description of the three parts 
of a maple tree — roots, trunk and 
leaves. Tell how the sap travels in the 
avenues leading from the roots to the 
leaves and how the return trip is made 
through the inner bark, or cambium. 
Chart as many as possible of the many 
uses of the maple tree to man, such as 
maple sugar, gums, wood for furniture. 
shade for man, a home for the birds. 
etc. 

Make booklets telling about the mak- 
ing of maple sugar; tapping the trees 
by cutting stalks of elder bush into 
pencil-like pieces; driving them into the 
trees to hang buckets to catch the slowly 
dripping sap, etc. Include recipes and 
lists of new words learned during the 
study, and illustrate with free hand 
drawings or cut-outs. The designing of 
an appropriate label to be used on the 
commercial product, canned syrup, 
might be included. Also, designs to be 
stamped on cakes of sugar sold as 
candy. 

Original cut-outs can be copied from 
the paper dolls made by the Indian 
children from birch bark. To imitate 
the bark, mount a sheet of drawing 
paper on a stiff cardboard after having 
dampened hoth sides with water. Cut 
strips of paper, about an inch wide, and 
paste around the four sides, about 1” 
on the paper and 14,” on the cardboard. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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WHAT TO DO 

Cut out all pieces--Color the 

irls skirt , boys suit and the 

aves a bright green--Color 

the boys tie orange-- Choose 

other colors to complete the 

icLure paste on a 

Sheet of yellow construc 
tion paper as shown—7 

Paste green shamrods 

and letter the title on 


agreen base - 
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ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
"FIVE PEAS IN A POD" 


In the picture, five words beginning 
with the letter P are illustrated.. Each 
recalls Ireland. The child who can 
spell the five words correctly writes them 
on the pods and is then entitled to the 
reward of entering the castle and kissing 


the Blarney Stone. 


Pat is digging potatoes. 


He is smoking a pipe. 


Patsy has a pail. 


She will feed the pigs in the pen. 
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SEWING PROJECT 
LUCILE HOLT 


The purpose of this sewing lesson 
is to teach several of the fundamental 
stitches in an interesting way for the 
3rd and 4th grade children, and main- 
tain a minimum cost for the materials. 

A burlap sack, colored yarn or wool, 
and a large needle are the only materials 
needed for this project. 


Directions: Cut a 9x12 rectangle 
from the burlap bag. (Note: One bag 
can provide rugs for several children.) 
One inch from the edge on all four 
sides, draw a thread. Skip four threads 
and draw another all around. Work a 
blanket stitch in this space by spanning 
the distance between the two spaces and 
throwing the thread around the needle. 
Pull out the outside threads making a 
fringe. 

At intervals of a half inch from the 
blanket stitching, draw out two more 
threads all around. 


Beginning with the last thread drawn 
make an even basting stitch on parallel 
sides by carrying the thread over four 
threads and under four threads. On 
the other parallel sides, make an un- 
even basting stitch by skipping four 
threads and taking up two. 

In the next space on two of the sides 
make a running stitch by taking up two 
threads and going over two. On the 
other sides make a back stitch. 

These rugs can also be used as mats 
for flower pots, etc. 
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Color Orange Color Violet Color Yellow 


Color Pink Color Red Color Blue 
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Cut out flowers and paste them on the stems 





How many flowers have one 2_______-_- - 
Count the flowers in both rows 


and then write down the sum. 





WINDOW DECORATIONS 
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HATS AND 


By NELLIE F. McELROY 


“And you shall have a little hat, 
With such a long white feather, 
A pair of gloves, and sandal shoes, 

The softest kind of leather.” 


Shoes and hats of today borrow thei: 
style from the fashions of yesterday. 
The Children’s Museum of Boston re- 
cently exhibited these articles of wear: 
ing apparel with this characterization 
“What they wear on their heads and 
feet.” It was noted at the time, that 
many present-day styles must have been 
adapted from these hats and shoes of 
old times and far places. 


In India, the rank or profession of 
the wearer of the turban is indicated 
by the color, size, and folds of his or 
her head covering. It was first worn to 
protect the head from the heat of the 
sun’s rays. In tropical countries plaited 
leaves were used for this purpose, and 
in the northlands, fur caps, or hoods, 
kept out the cold. Perhaps, the shaped 
hat came from the metal helmet, or the 
leather cap, devised to shield the head 
from injury. This also introduced the 
coif worn by the ladies. Until the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages soft caps 
formed the usual headwear of Europe; 
then with pride in their cathedrals, both 
men and women wore high pointed hats 
patterned after the upward pointing 
spires of the churches. Their shoes, 
also, had points and the bottoms of 
their tunics were slashed. 

Originating for utility, hats soon be- 
came articles of ornamentation. They 
also became a mark of a person’s polit- 
ical and religious beliefs. The Puritan 
wore a hat with a steeple crown; the 
Cavalier hat had a low crown decorated 
with a feather, while the Quakers chose 
broad brims and low crowns. The art 
of making felt hats was introduced from 
the East, about 1510. Wool was used 
first, then with the commerce in beaver 
furs from the New World, beaver hats 
became the fashion. In north-eastern 
China, white horsehair hats with high 
crowns and stiff brims were worn, sim- 
ilar to the top hat. When beaver fur 
became scarce, cheaper furs were sub- 
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stituted. The top hat now worn for 
formal occasions was introduced in 
Italy in the eighteenth century. 

Wheat straw, to be plaited into a hat 
was first grown in Italy in Leghorn. 
Leghorn straw hats are still worn. The 
first Panama straw hats were imported 
three hundred years ago. The area in 
which the straw is grown is small and 
great care is taken in weaving the hats 
in one piece, making them expensive. 

Hats have assumed odd shapes. Some 
hats have a certain symbolism, as the 
mortar board of the scholar. The Amer- 
ican Derby hat is called a Bowlder in 
England after the man who originated 
it. A fez was worn in Turkey until an 
edict, in 1925, called for its being dis- 
carded. The cowboy’s sombrero is 
planned for service, to protect the 


-wearer from sun and rain. 


The hats worn by women have 
changed their fashions more rapidly. 
The silk calash of pioneer days opened 
in accordion pleated fashion which re- 
minds one of the covered wagons. Silk- 
covered wooden hoops were held in 
place by ribbons attached to the brim, 
and ruffles shaded the face and swept 
the neck. The leghorn bonnet of 1840 
with its bow tied under the chin soon 
gave place to the “pan-cake” hats of the 
Civil War period. Women’s hats are 
always a large item in springtime trade 
due to the change of styles. Sales in 
one year alone, here in America, reach- 
ed almost one hundred million dollars. 


As with hats, so with shoes. They 
were first worn to protect the feet while 
traveling and fighting. Strips of skins 
were bound about the feet to cover the 
sole only, then a sort of leather bag was 
fastened around the ankle. The sandal 
was probably evolved from braided 
grass fastened to the foot with leather 
thongs. Sandals of woven papyrus were 
worn by the Egyptians and are still seen 
in Eastern countries. The Romans added 
a metal plate to the sandal to protect 
the sole. Clogs, of a later date, had 
metal or wooden soles. All wooden shoes 
are worn in Holland and France where 
they are called sabots. The Indian made 
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moccasins, and the Eskimo his boots. 
from hides of animals. 

During the Middle Ages, boots had 
wide flaps well above the knee, the 
leather being ornamented with em- 
broidery. Points on the shoes kept 
getting longer until the length signified 
the man’s rank, some being tied up at 
the knee, so great was their length. Then 
boots came to reach well to the hips, 
with very high heels. During Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, toes were wide, the 
shoes being known as “duckbill shoes.” 
In Ireland, bro gues, many sizes too 
large, were stuffed with hay or moss to 
give an appearance of greater size. 


Fashions have changed rapidly 
through the ages in the matter of orna- 
mentation. Embroidery, buckles, ro- 
settes, gems, buttons and laces have 
come, gone, and returned. There have 
been high heels and low, and no heels 
at all. But for centuries the method of 
shoe making has changed very little. 
Even today, with all the modern ma- 
chinery, many shoes are made by hand, 
Not until 1845 was the lapstone and 
hammer replaced by the roller machine 
which pounds and toughens the leather; 
and Howe’s sewing machine invented 
a year later, was adapted to the sewing 
of the leather. 

The first shoemaker in America came 
over on the second voyage of the May- 
flower. He advertised “divers hy des, 
both for sole and upp leathers.” Soon 
there were many traveling shoemakers 
in the colonies going from farm to farm. 
shaping and sewing the hides into shoes 
for the family. The town of Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, then a primitive settlement. 
was soon to become the center of the 
shoe trade. Today this state leads in the 
manufacture of shoes. Older methods 
fastened the soles and uppers togethe: 
with nails, or wooden pegs, but now 
they are stitched together. 


Activities: 


Have the children bring an old shoe 
to class and take it -apart to learn the 
following: The Sole is the bottom of the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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HATS THROUGH THE AGES 
a 1. Egypt 
2 2. Roman slave cap worn after freedom was at- 
: tained. Pattern for the French liberty cap. 

3, 4. Middle Ages 








. Cavalier 





. Chinese 
. Time of Henry the Eighth 


8. Time of Marie Antoinette 






9. Puritan cap 







. Civil war era 


. Pioneer bonnet 







2. Coonskin cap 
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SHOWING EVOLUTION 
OF SHOE AND BOOT 


A—Anglo Saxon 

B and K—Roman 

C, D, E, H, M, Q—Medieval 

F and J—Clogs to sabots 

1, O, P—16th century 

G, R, and S—17th century 

L—lIndian moccasin 

N—Chinese 

T, U, V—Oregon, cowboy, and woodsman + 
boot 

W—Hip boot 

X—-Oxford shoe 
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EASTER PARTY FAVORS 
By ELSE E. VOGT 


Many fascinating effects can be achieved when 
crepe paper is pasted onto a white bond paper 
which creates a substantial background for de- 
signs. Using little wooden spoons or tongue de- 
pressors as a base, favor costs for a party can be 
minimized. How to do it: 

Fasten a piece of bond paper to a board with 
thumbtacks. Evenly and quickly, apply a good 
grade of white library paste over the entire surface 
so no paste pockets or ridges are in evidence. Do 
not use liquid paste or mucilage. Without stretch- 
ing, place the crepe paper quickly upon the wet 
paste and rub the entire surface quickly with a 
clean rag. Work with the grain of the paper. 
Rubbing against the grain stretches the paper out 
of proportion. Weight between clean sheets until 
dry. 

Now, cut out the motifs. Teachers may do the 
foundation pasting for the younger children, allow- 
ing them to do the tracing, cutting and assembling. 
Interesting place cards may be worked out, the 
names to be written on the spoon handles or along 
the tongue depressor slat under the design. Easter 
baskets may be made by using brown crepe paper 
for the foundation. Cut eggs from many colors and 
paste in the basket. 
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THE OLD STORY of the Pied Piper was told in poetry by the famous Robert Browning. It begins by telling how the town of 


Hamelin in Germany was plagued by rats, more than five hundred years ago... . 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the 
cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheese out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ 
own ladles. 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


The people of Hamelin finally went to 
the Town Hall in a body and demanded 
that the Mayor and the Council do 
something about the rats. While they 
were arguing about the matter... 


; alas ‘ what should hap 

At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 

“Bless us,” cried the Mayor, “what’s 
that”? 


“Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat!” 


“Come in!”—the Mayor cried, looking 
bigger: 

And in did come the strangest figure! 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red, 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 
And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in; 


He advanced to the council table: 

And, “Please your honors,” said he, 
“I’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep or swim or fly or run, 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole and toad and newt and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the self-same 
cheque; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever 
straying 

As if impatient to be playing 

Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 
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The Piper made an agreement with the 
Mayor and Council to rid Hamelin of 
its rats for a thousand guilders in 
money. And then— 


Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes 
twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is 
sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe 
uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew of a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty 
rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came 
tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny 
rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny 
rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by the tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished! 


But when the time came for the Mayor 
and the Council to pay the Piper, they 
refused, and offered him fifty guilders 
instead of the thousand they had prom- 
ised him. The Piper then said he might 
play a different kind of tune on his pipe 
and the Mayor said... 


“You threaten us fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst!” 
Once more he stepped into the street, 
And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight 
cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such 
sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a 
bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching 
and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes 
clattering, 


Little hands clapping and little tongues 
chattering, 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard when 
barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and 
laughter. 


The Mayor and the Council and all the 
people simply stood there and watched, 
for they weren’t able to move a step. 
And they saw the crowd of children, led 
by the Pied Piper turn away from the 
river and make their way toward the 
big mountain .. . 


When, lo, as they reached the mountain- 
side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children 
followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 


The people never saw the children again, 
although they offered rewards to the 
Piper to bring them back — but they 
never even saw the Piper again. And 
the poet goes on to say that perhaps 
this is what became of the children: 


And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbors lay such 
stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having 
risen 

Out of some subterranean prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don’t understand. 


RECORDINGS 


The story of the Pied Piper is avail- 
able on records. The Columbia record- 
ing is told by Gene Kelly on 2 10” 
records in Set C-MJ35. The Decca rec- 
ording is by Ingrid Bergman and has 
incidental music, 2 10” ‘records in Set 
D-DA450. The Victor recording is by 
Alec Templeton on 2 10” records in 
Set V-V360. 
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THE CHEESE WE EAT 


In ancient days much of the milk 
used was made into cheese. In this form 
it could be carried by herdsmen, trav- 
elers, soldiers, and sailors. The story is 
told that cheese was first discovered by 
an Arabian traveler who found a white 
curd had formed on the milk in his 
leather bag which had been shaken 
about as he traversed the hot desert 
sands. Cheese soon became the stand- 
ard for measuring wealth in Asia, An- 
cient Greece, and Rome. For centuries 
it has been one of the leading industries 
in Holland, Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. 

Today, there are more than twenty- 
five million milk cows in the United 
States and Canada. The Holstein is a 
great milk producer while the Guernseys 
and Jerseys are famous for the thick 
yellow cream which can be skimmed 
from their milk. 


The Jerseys and the Guernseys came 
from islands near the coast of England, 
islands from which they took their 
names. Admiral Byrd chose four 
Guernseys to take with him on his first 
expedition to the South Pole. So rich 
is the milk of the Guernsey that it pro- 
duces its own weight in butter and 
cheese in a year. 

Various other animals furnish milk 
which is used for food. In Switzerland, 
goat’s milk is preferred to make the rich 
brown cheese. The !'»ma of South 
America, the yak on te plateaus of 
Tibet, the water buffalo of India, the 
camel, and the reindeer, all furnish 
milk which is made into cheese. The 
milk of the camel and reindeer is so 
thick and cheesy it must be watered for 
drinking. 

There are three thousand cheese fac- 
tories in the United States alone, and 
four hundred varieties of cheese are 
manufactured. Nearly forty per cent of 
the milk of the United States goes into 
butter and cheese, Wisconsin producing 
three-quarters of all made in this coun- 
try. Although our country is a great 
dairy country, we import certain kinds 
of cheese from Europe. 

Five thousand pounds of milk will 
make between four and five hundred 
pounds of cheese. In our country a 
mild flavored cheese is preferred to that 
having a strong flavor. Cottage cheese 
is made from skimmed milk, one pound 
of cheese from one gallon of milk. Some 
factories add cream which gives the cot- 
tage cheese a better flavor. Philadelphia 
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cream cheese is a soft cheese made from 
cream. Limburger with its strong flavor 
and large holes, is made of milk from 
which the cream has not been skimmed. 
Its name comes from the province of 
Limburg, in Belgium, where it was first 
known. The French Camembert on 
which grows a bluish mold is compared 
with Limburger and both kinds are now 
manufactured in America and Belgium. 


Hard cheese, such as Swiss, Cheddar 
and brick, forms a large part of com- 
merce in cheese. Cheddar, named for a 
village in England, is called Wisconsin 
or New York cheese when made in 
America, for more is now made in this 
country than in England. It is also 
manufactured in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Many countries have a 
distinctive cheese. There is the Par- 
mesan cheese, used in grating, which 
comes from Italy and the Edam cheeses 
looking like large red cannon balls made 


in Holland. 


Alkmaar, the center of the cheese in- 
dustry in the Netherlands, has a market 
every Friday morning. The round red, 
or orange, cheeses after being tested and 
weighed, are carried on a cheese bier 
to be packed on barges and distributed 
the world over. The cheese carriers be- 
long to a guild; each carrier wears the 
color of his group—a hat painted blue, 
yellow, green or red. The men in their 
white suits and painted straw hats have 
a curious shambling walk which keeps 
the cheeses from rolling off the biers, 
each bier painted, as are the scales, in 
the same color as the bearer’s hat. The 
slightest jar, and the round balls would 
roll off, so the men are skilled workmen. 
In every mountain valley in Switzerland 
cheese is made to be shipped abroad. 

In America, cheese is made in a fac- 
tory. The milk is first weighed and tested 
for fats and then run into great zinc- 
lined vats, As it must be curdled before 


“cheese can be made, it is curdled arti- 


ficially and quickly by the use of ren- 
net, an extract from the stomachs of 
calves. Three ounces of rennet is put 
in one hundred gallons of milk and the 
curds form in twenty minutes. The milk 
is kept warm, about ninety degrees, to 
help it curdle quickly. 


The milk in the vats is stirred con- 
stantly with a long wooden rake. As the 
heated curds are stirred they are sepa- 
rated by knives until the curd “strings” 
showing it is the right consistency for 
cheese. This is called the “acid test” 


determined by heating a small iron rod 
which touches the curd. If tiny threads 
are drawn out like hairs, the curd is 
ready to be cut into oblong cakes, the 
whey is drawn off into tanks to be given 
to men for their hogs. 


The oblong blocks in the vats are 
lifted and turned over for about twenty 
minutes with a three pronged wooden 
fork. Placed on a board over the vat. 
the blocks are chopped into six inch 
strips and well salted, about three 
pounds of salt being used for a thousand 
pounds of milk. The cakes are then 
pressed in molds to make it quite dry. 
Each frame of curds is squeezed by 
means of a screw until every particle of 
the whey is pressed out, the curd being 
left in the press for a day. The cheeses 
are then covered with a thin coat of 
paraffin, some cheeses weighing but three 
pounds, while other cheeses weigh fifty 
pounds. 

They are taken to a large room with 
racks reaching to the ceiling where they 
are left in double rows to “ripen.” This 
ripening is the action of healthful bac- 
teria in the cheese which gives it the 
flavor, mild or strong. It may take but 
a few days or several months to ripen 
cheese. 


Activities: 
Make cottage cheese. 
Dramatize: 


“T made a bow to our old cow 


And said, ‘Good morning, Red, 


I’d like some cheese and, if you please. § 


Some butter for my bread.’ ” 


Assemble a booklet including pictures 
of the animals which furnish milk for 
cheese. Design a cook book with orig- 
inal cover and small illustrations for re- 
cipes of dishes made from cheese. Make 
models in clay of a 4” cube of Amer- 
ican cheese and 5 and 1% tablespoons 
of cottage cheese. Paint them their nat- 
ural color and stretch ribbons from them 
to other clay models of food equal in 
calorie content. Some of these other 
food models may be two slices of bread 
—one cup of oatmeal—one large orange 
—one apple—three peaches—two pears 
—one banana — four slices of bacon— 
one lamb or pork chop — twenty stalks 
of asparagus — four beets —two large 
heads of lettuce — one small cauliflower 
—one baked potato and one onion. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Steps in Modern Process of Making Cheeses 
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Where Cheddar cheese was invented in 
Somersetshire, England. 











The finished product 
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1644-1718 


On March 4, 1681, a col- 
ony composed of broad-hat- 
ted Quakers was founded on 
territory owned by William 
Penn. A Frame of Govern- 
ment, one of the most liberal 
charters ever framed, was 
drawn up by Penn. He made 
religious liberty the corner 
stone of his civil structure 
and he holds a _ honored 
place in history as the found- 
.er of a great colony. 





PHILADELPHIA -- Cz uy of dsrotherty Love +. 
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STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By PATRICIA HINDMAN 


Late in the seventeenth century, three 
ships sailed up the Delaware bearing 
one hundred people to settle on terri- 
tory owned by William Penn. This 
land had been given him in payment of 
a debt the King owed Penn’s father. 
Penn wished to have the settlement 
called “Sylvania” (Woodlands) but 
Charles II preferred the founder’s name, 
making it Penn’s Woodlands, or Penn- 
sylvania. The King gave Penn not only 
the territory now comprising Pennsyl- 
vania and part of Maryland, but author- 
ity to rule it as he wished. The site 
selected was a narrow strip of flat land 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill 
Rivers. Here, work on the City of 
Brotherly Love (Philadelphia), was 
started at once. 


Owing to liberal government, religious 
tolerance, and good location the colony 
grew with great rapidity. Many settlers 
came a few years later, from Germany, 
where Penn had visited and made 
friends. Descendants of these settlers 
from the Rhine Valley and from 
Switzerland who poured into Pennsyl- 
vania from 1683 to the middle of the 
eighteenth century still live in the south- 
eastern part of the state. They belong 
to the plain sects of the Mennonites and 
Dunkers and have preserved the quaint 
customs of their forebears. In Bethlehem 
and Nazareth, Pennsylvania, the first 
comers were from Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, emigrating to America after 
many of their faith had been put to 
death in Europe. The Moravian Church 
in America is noted for its zeal in mis- 
sionary work and education. 


Both the Quakers and the above men- 
tioned immigrants were thrifty, strong- 
minded, and serious people forming an 
important racial element in America. 
Their farming has added much to the 
prosperity of the state. York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Hagerstown, Maryland, 
still resemble the medieval cities built 
along the Rhine which these farmers 
copied. In the German and Dutch in- 
land settlements the farmers live in 
towns and drive out to their farms 
where a caretaker lives. Their rows of 
houses are on the sidewalk as in the 
Old World, and back of each house is 
a garden filled with fruit trees and 
flowers. 

A memorial to the vanished Indians 
of Pennsylvania can also be seen at 
York. Here the Conservation Society 
has gathered relics from Indian stamp- 
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ing grounds of York and Lancaster 
Counties in a mansion on the river 
named for the Susquehannocks who 
peopled central Pennsylvania. Before 
the coming of the white man this state 
was the richest hunting ground of the 
Indians; trade in furs with the Indians 
gave the colony its first start towards 
prosperity. Under a big elm at Shacka- 
maxon, Penn sat and ate roasted acorns 
as he made a treaty of friendship with 
the Indians which was kept faithfully 
for half a century. Without oaths 
they promised to “live in love with 
William Penn and his children, as long 
as the sun and moon give light.” Con- 
trast this treaty with the Truth Teller, 
as the Indians called Penn, and the 
troubles between the Indians and white 
settlers in other colonies. 


The culture of Philadelphia was un- 
challenged among the colonies. The 
first newspaper appeared there, a gram- 
mar school was established, and a few 
years later, the William Penn Charter 
Schools. The position of Philadelphia 
as a shipping center for clippers sailing 
all the‘se as laid a foundation for a 
thriving West Indian trade. A packet 
service to Liverpool was inaugurated 
after steam vessels en g a ged in trans- 
atlantic trade. As the forests yielded 
their timber to the pioneer’s axe, fer- 
tile fields were plowed and agriculture 
became a major work activity. 

At a time when a new country was 
realizing the need of coal, veins of 
anthracite were discovered and one of 
the first railroads was laid to transport 
it. The output of coke from the ovens 
at Connellsville is more than the com- 
bined production of all other states in 
the Union. Pennsylvania also exceeds 
in the production of both anthracite 
and bituminous coal. Then came the 
discovery of “coal oil,” or petroleum, 
north and east of Pittsburgh. The in- 
dustries of the state are founded largely 
on these fuels, examples being the blast 
furnaces and steel mills in and near 
Pittsburgh, similar mills in Bethlehem, 
and the world’s largest locomotive 
plants in Philadelphia. Other leading 
industries are the making of electrical 
equipment and appliances, textiles, 
bricks and tile, paper, glass, cement, 
and chemicals. 

The Southwestern agricultural district 
in the Allegheny Plateau has a growing 
season of four and a half months with 
plenty of rain, so the pasture is abun- 





dant and fodder crops plentiful. As a 
result, there is a large trade in dairy 
products, meat animals, fine wool, and 
truck garden crops. The same condi- 
tion exists in the southeastern part, 
settled by the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
where canning crops and fruits are spe- 
cialties. 

These Pennsylvania Dutch are famous 
for their carved toys, painted chests, 
plates of slipped clay, glassware, quilts, 
and woven coverlets. Their religion 
greatly influenced the designs used. Old 
German Bible prints had shown pea- 
cocks in the Garden of Eden, so they 
are found painted on spatterware and 
tin coffee pots, or punched in tin foot- 
warmers. The bells and pomegranates 
pictured on Solomon’s Temple became 
the six-petaled tulip appearing in threes, 
as representative of the Trinity. The 
tulip was painted on tin coated sheet 
iron and on bean-pots, jugs, and crocks 
used to store pickles, cookies and butter. 
Biblical scenes were even reproduced 
on their cast-iron stove plates. 

A class wishing to make a detailed 
study of Pennsylvania should write to 
Government Agencies for bulletins. For 
treatise on fish of the state, Bulletin 
No. 4, send to Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; on 
the mammals, No. 15, to the Board of 
Game Commissioners. For maps and 
other material, such as the location of 
mines, etc. and the trees of the state, to 
Department of Forests and Waters, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. For informa- 
tion concerning the agriculture, write to 
the Dept. of Agriculture, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania for bulletin No. 484. 


Activities: 

To show how location, climate and 
the people who settled in Pennsylvania 
was a fortuitous combination that 
brought about the wealth of the colony, 
assemble a scrapbook and make a pic- 
torial map showing the variety of the 
state’s resources. As a standard of liv- 
ing is marked by the occupations, use 
of leisure time, communication and 
transportation, as well as the food, 
shelter and clothing, picture how the 
people lived in early days and now. 
Show how the standard of living in 
Pennsylvania has been influenced by 
power resources, coal, oil, manufacture 
of steel and iron and the development 
of transportation. Because it had never 


(Continued on page 35) 
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WORLD WINDS 


The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud and changing 
skies; 
] hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of 


thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and 
bleak, 
Though art a welcome month to me. 


—Bryant. 
@ 


March being the month of winds. 
we have selected a study of the world 
winds. Here we will study the air, the 
wind, causes, varieties, uses, and offer 
also various suggestions for class activ- 
ities. 

We all know that wind is air in mo- 
tion. Therefore we will begin our unit 
with the study of air! 


A. Air 
1. Invisible, yet essential. 
2. Surrounds us at all times... A 


very real part of our environment. 

3. We breathe air. 

4. There is moisture and dust in the 
air. 

5. When air is heated, it expands. 

6. Cold air is heavier than warm air 
and tends to settle in the lower areas. 


B. Winds 

1. Cause. 

a. Difference in pressure between 
two localities . . . blowing from a place 
of high to one of low pressure. 

2. Winds are named after the direc- 
tion on the compass from which they 
blow, this being indicated by means of 
a windvane. 

3. Classification. 

a. Steady or permanent winds. 

(1) Trade winds blowing from 
the tropics toward the equator in an 
easterly direction. 
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(2) Anti-trade winds blowing 
in the opposite direction to the trades, 
at a higher altitude. 


b. Periodical and Variable Winds. 

(1) Sea breezes blowing day by 
day, and land breezes blowing at night. 

(2) These occur because the 
land heats more rapidly than the sur- 
rounding water during the day, and 
cools more rapidly at night. 

(3) Storms and cyclones. 

(4) Monsoons occur when the 
land is cooler in winter and warmer in 
summer than the surrounding waters. 


4. Uses. 


a. Develops energy and power by 
turning windmills. 
(1) In America, windmills are 
used to pump water and grind grain. 
(2) In Holland, windmills are 
used to pump water from the lowlands 
into the canals. 


b. Promotes agriculture. 
(1) The wind scatters the light. 
dry pollen of many flowers and weeds. 
c. Enables transportation in re- 
gard to air transportation. In sailing 
also, the attention is given to elemental 
things, to wind and sea and tide and 
visibility, and to the constant changes 
in all these factors. 


d. To fly kites. 

(1) One must get his kite high 
up in the air, up above the tree-tops 
and houses and into a steady current of 
air. 

e. Forms rain by condensing the 
water vapor in the air. 

(1) By upward motion of air 
to higher altitudes. 

(2) By the mixing of two cur- 
rents of air of different temperature. 

(3) By the blowing of warm 
air toward the poles. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDED 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a model of a windmill to 
show how the wind affects the sails. 

2. Trace the world winds on a globe. 
if available. 

3. Indicate on a map of the world. 
perhaps by arrows, dashes, or colored 
lines, the various winds. 

4. Make a scrap book of newspaper 


weather maps to trace weather changes 
for a week. 








Dickens said of the wind... 

“A wailing, rushing sound which 
shook the walls as though a giant’s 
hand were on them; then a hoarse roar, 
as if the sea had risen; then such a 
whirl and tumult that the air seemed 
mad; and then, with a lengthened 
howl, the waves of wind swept on.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from page 32) 


suffered from tyranny, Pennsylvania 
was called the “Keystone of the arch 
of the Revolution.” Compile a roster 
of names related to both the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Civil War. 

Pretend to be living in Philadelphia 
in early days and write a letter describ- 
ing the young men of fashion with their 
swords and cocked hats, queues tied 
with silk, and lace ruffles over their 
hands. Tell of the quilted petticoats 
and fine lawn aprons worn by the ladies. 
Stress the Quaker’s gift of free educa- 
tion to children. Describe some of the 
freight brought by the clippers from 
the Indies. (Read The Red City, and 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker for incident 
and description.) Use some of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch designs, such as 
peacocks, tulips, and pomegranates on 
punched metal work; for decorations on 
clay flower pots and on pie plates. The 
color best liked by these people was 
red. Try carving cookie prints from 
wood. Each Christmas the Moravians 
made cookies stamped with various de- 
signs. (See page 34.) 

For plays see: Historical Plays of 
Colonial Days—“William Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians.” 


Colonial Plays for the Schoolroom— 


“A Pennsylvania Incident.” 
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AN EASTER CARD 


























“WHAT TO DO: 
Cut out all pieces++Color lily centers yellow «* Golor 
leaves greene=Color stained glass window in pastel shades 
Fold card on dotted lines, the window being on the inside 
fold» Paste lilies on front of card which is colored yellow. 
Color lilac and paste the salutation Greetings’ below the 
flowers as shown below ss Paste the given 
verse on the inside fold, low on the page) 










these Easter lilies 
pure and truc 


I send in grecting 


Gust for you: 
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‘Every age has its problems, by solv- 
ing which, humanity is helped for- 
ward.” 


—H. Heine 


The great transportation system of 
today has developed from the earliest 
mutual acquaintances of man—that of 
interchanging products. 

The main object in this unit is to 
show the progress man has made in 
transportation on LAND, on WATER 
ind in AIR, from the earliest times 
down to the present day. 

To arouse immediate interest, have 
your pupils collect clippings, pictures, 
stories and poems dealing with meth- 
ods of transportation, both primitive 
ind modern. foreign and American. 
Have them also bring toys or models 
of boats, automobiles, trucks, wagons, 
trains, airplanes. dirigibles, etc. 


Project—SCRAPBOOK—page 39 


This constructed scrapbook will serve 
as a container for clippings, composi- 
tions, stories, maps and all other work 
accomplished during this period, and 
will prove a ready source of valuable 
reference for future use. 

We encourage the completion of the 
scrapbook before continuing the unit 
study. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION ON LAND 


For many years man transported his 
own products and carried his burdens 
on his back. He soon learned to lighten 
the burden with the use of poles or 
yokes. 


BEASTS OF BURDEN 


In the early days of existence man is 
known to have gradually transferred his 
burdens to the backs of animals. 

The horse has proven the best means 
of transportation for thousands of 
years. Dogs have been used where 
horses could not travel. Eskimo dog- 
teams pull sledges over ice and snow, 
carrying both provisions and passen- 
gers. In Holland and Belgium the St. 
Bernard and Newfoundland dogs are 
still used to pull milk wagons and vege- 
table carts. 

The camel, commonly called “the 
ship of the desert,” has proven indis- 
pensable in travel on the desert because 
of his ability to go without food and 
water for long periods. The llama, sim- 
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ilar to the camel, is used in South Amer- 
ica. 

The burro or donkey is a sure-footed 
and faithful beast of burden in Mexico, 
Europe and Western Asia; the buffalo 
has been domesticated in India, Philip- 
pines and southern Europe; the patient 
yak, member of the ox family, is a use- 
ful beast of burden in the East, especi- 
ally in Tibet; cattle and oxen have been 
domesticated for transportation in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, North America 
and South America. 

The elephant, largest of beasts, 
carries the heaviest loads and has 
proven invaluable in the timber yards 
of Upper Burma. 


FIRST CARTS OR WAGONS 


The beasts of burden carried loads 
on their backs and soon were hitched 
to sledges to which logslices of crude 
wheels on axles were added, thus pro- 
viding a cart which made pulling easier 
and encouraged longer journeys. 


Project—TRANSPORTATION IN 
OTHER LANDS—page 40 


This decorative map illustrates the 
various methods of transportation in 
foreign lands. Notice the beasts of 
burden and carts are still used to great 
extent in these countries. 

Discussion: How methods of transpor- 
tation are adapted to suit climatic con- 
ditions in the various countries. 


COACHES 


The rugged pack-cart soon developed 
into a 2-wheeled passenger cart, called 
a “chaise.” The coach was soon devel- 
oped by wealthy colonists and later en- 
larged to a stage-coach drawn by six or 
eight horses. 

The first line of stage-coaches in the 
colonies was established in 1756, be- 











tween Philadelphia and New York, re- 
quiring three days for the journey. 


COVERED WAGONS 


After 1812 lines of freight wagons 
were established. Hoop-shaped slats 
were arched over ‘the body of a 4- 
wheeled pack-cart and covered with 
canvas to protect the goods. These 
wagons proved of special use in the 
pioneer movement to the west. 


AUTOMOBILES 


The horseless carriage was the next 
development in road travel. In 188 
the inventions of the gasoline engine 
and air-tires led the way to the automo- 
bile. Between the years 1894 and 1904 
the automobile came into use as a 
pleasure and sporting vehicle, traveling 
at a speed of 20 miles per hour. 

The gasoline engine was soon used 
for carrying freight, thus replacing the 
heavy horse-drawn wagon. Today 
immense auto-trucks are used for haul- 
ing freight between distant cities. 

Improvements on the motor and in 
the design of the autorrobile soon made 
it the foremost method of transportation 
throughout the world. Passenger motor 
buses are taking a great deal of business 
away from the railways. 


RAILROADS 


Horse-drawn cars were put on rails. 
This early form of railway was used in 
mines and quarries. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway adopted this system be- 
ing the first railroad chartered in this 
country to carry passengers and freight. 

In 1830 Peter Cooper designed the 
“Tom: Thumb” the first movable steam 
engine made in America. On the trial 
trip the average speed was 11 miles per 
hour. 

In 1831 the “DeWitt Clinton” was 
built strictly for passengers. Stage- 
coach bodies were linked together with 
iron chains. This type of passenger car 
was succeeded by a square-built coach 
resembling a box-car. 

On May 10, 1869 the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts were linked by the com- 
pletion of the first transcontinental 
railway, at Promontory, Utah. 

In 1876, a journey from New York 
to San Francisco was made in 83 hours 
and 20 minutes. 

Modern passenger cars are con- 
structed of steel, streamline in design, 
air-conditioned, clean, quiet and com- 
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fortable, swift and safe, courteous home- 
like facilities for rest, sleep and every 
travel comfort. 

In 1934 the Burlington Railway’s 
streamline “Zephyr” ran from Denver 
to Chicago, 1,034 miles, in 13 hours, 
4 minutes and 58 seconds. Average 
speed, 78.6 miles per hour. Top speed, 
112.5 miles per hour! 

Two years later the speed was ir- 
creased to 83.4 miles per hour. Top 
speed, 116 miles per hour! 


ADDED SUGGESTION 


On an outline map of your state, put 
in the chief railroad lines. By attach- 
ing articles to outgoing and incoming 
train models carved from soap or wood, 
show what service the railroad 
your state. 


is to 


Project—DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES—page 42 


This illustrated map shows the prog- 
ress of transportation on land, water 
and in the air in the United States. Keep 
this map before the pupils during the 
entire unit study, so that the various 
advances and improvements will be pic- 
tured in their minds. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 


The sea has been the highway of the 
nations. The very earliest boat was 
probably a log, which was later made 
into a raft. (See illustrations on Scrap- 
book page.) Man soon learned to cut 
out the inside of a log. This was un- 
doubtedly the fore-runner of the canoe 
or rowboat. 

Modifications and enlargements were 
made on this crude boat. The ancient 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans 
and Vikings had long fighting ships 
propelled by oars. It was discovered 
that force of wind blowing against out- 
spread cloth could drive a ship. Thus 
sails were used in addition to oars in 
propelling the ships. 

The next ships in order were those 
used during the period of exploration. 
The three ships used by Christopher 
Columbus, the Nina, the Pinta and the 
Santa Maria, set an example for others 
to follow. 

The increase in trade between distant 
countries brought great improvements 
on ships, especially in speed, strength 
and storing space, the latter being nec- 
essary for rare and precious cargo. 

In 1807 Robert Fulton succeeded in 
building the first successful steam-boat. 
The trial journey from New York to 
Albany, 150 miles, took 30 hours with- 
out the aid of sails. 

In 1818 the first steamer on the 
Great Lakes appeared on Lake Erie. 
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In 1819 the “Savannah” crossed the 
ocean to Russia by way of England, 
being the first steamer to cross the 
Atlantic using both steam and sails. 

In 1836 the perfections were made 
on the screw propeller, which was to be 
used instead of the paddle wheel. Thus 
ocean transportation was assured. Steel 
was used instead of wood for the con- 
struction of the ships, speed and power 
increased, and devices added for the 
safety and comfort of the passengers. 

The first steamship line was the 
Cunard. Their ship, the “Brittania,” a 
wooden paddle-wheel steamer, sailed 
from Liverpool to Boston in 14 days 
and 8 hours carrying mail for the 
British government. (1840) 

Many other steamship lines devel- 
oped passenger service in addition to 
freight. The increase in the size and 
speed of ships was gradual, but they 
soon reached a length of more than 500 
feet, and a speed of more than 20 miles 
per hour. 

With the introduction of the double 
propellers came the mammoth ships. 
the “Lusitania,” and the “Mauretania” 
with a length of 790 feet and a speed 
of over 25 miles per hour. 

Ships continued to increase in size, 
design and speed. Today the ships are 
luxuriously supplied with every device 
and convenience for the safety and 
comfort of passengers: electric eleva- 
tors, telephones, sinking protections, 
wireless telegraph apparatus, libraries, 
concert halls, swimming pools, etc. 

The “Queen Mary,” one of the fastest 
ocean steamers crosses the Atlantic in 4 
days, 14 hours and 30 minutes. 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE AIR 


Man first navigated the air by imi- 
tating birds. Flapping wings were used 
in many flying machine failures. 

A large balloon was the first success- 
ful method of air transportation. (1783) 
This consisted of a silk bag covered 
with rubber varnish to make it air- 
tight. It was filled with hydrogen and 
traveled 15 miles at an altitude of 
3.000 feet. 

Balloons, which are considered as 
“lighter-than-air” craft, have changed 
little with the exception of strong 
netting which covers the balloon and to 
which a basket-like passenger car is 
attached. These balloons have given 
way to dirigibles and airplanes. 

Steam engines were added to elon- 
gated balloons and traveled at a speed 
of 4 to 5 miles per hour. Aluminum 
framework was added to the balloon 
and cars were attached under the frame- 
work for the crew and passengers. The 
addition of great-powered engines and 


stronger construction made dirigible 
transportation safer and faster. 


Project—DEVELOPMENT OF AIR 
TRANSPORTATION—page 41 


This educational project shows the 
advance of air transportation from the 
early balloon down to the modern 
transports and dirigibles. 

The models given on the project 
may be used in wall friezes or hang- 
ings, window decorations, borders, all- 
over designs, making them larger or 
smaller as desired. 


AIRPLANES 


The perfection of the successful air- 
plane required years of persistent effort 
and many lives were lost in experi- 
ments. 

The Wright brothers solved the bal- 
ance problem and produced the first 
successful “heavier-than-air” flying 
machine. On December 17, 1903 the 
plane made four flights, the longest last- 
ing 59 seconds with a speed of 30 miles 
per hour. 

During the World War designers im- 
proved details of construction and en- 
gineers improved motors until the air- 
planes gained great speed, carrying 
power and climbing ability. Steel was 
used wherever possible to strengthen 
the plane. 

The first airmail route was opened 
May 15, 1918 between New York and 
Washington, D. C., taking 3 hours and 
20 minutes. Today big bags of mail 
go over lighted routes and flooded 
landing stations, the entire 2763 air 
miles from New York to San Francisco. 

The fastest transport plane in the 
world is the DC-6, luxuriously accom- 
modated for 52 passengers, 2 pilots and 
2 stewardesses. The maximum speed at 
20,000 feet is 365 miles per hour or 
more. Cruising speed 300 miles per 
hour. 


ADDED SUGGESTION 


Take an imaginary trip by airplane 
over the country and make drawings or 
miniature models of the sights you saw 
on the trip. Also trace the course on an 
outline map. 
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A. Logs were the first boats; B. 
A raft of logs was the next step; 
C. A dugout or hollowed log 
was the forerunner of the canoe 
or rowboat; D, Indian birchbark 
canoe; E. Northern Indian 
canoe—large burned-out tree 
trunk; F. Viking ship; G. and H. 
Man first transported goods on 
his back or head; I. Shoulder 
yoke; J. Dogs were the early 
beasts of burden; K. Roman 
Chariot; L. Ox-cart, the earliest 
wagon. 
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Scrapbook.” Paste the pictures 
of early transportation on pages 
nside the scrapbook, writing 
about each one. 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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(F) Lindberg’s Plane 1927 
(G) Streamlined Plane 
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} 5 
(TS SMART NOT TO GET HURT 


Who waits to stay in bed or wear a 


 plascer cast or a crutch? 


























Copies of this poster 24” x 18” in two colors, designed 
for display on school bulletin boards, may be obtain- 
ed from the Department of Safety Research, Superior 


Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, free of charge. 
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ZIPPER SET ' Please ship “Zipper” Sets per 


following instructions. 


‘‘PERSON- Sets imprinted 

AL’’ Name Letter name carefully—do not write 
engraved in 
gold on all 
articles as 
shown. Genu- 


ine leather Attach orders for additional sets with 


pencil case ‘ 
with handy correct names on separate sheet. 


zipper top. : 
Complete : D Ws Se in full payment. 
with six pen- 
: cils, one rul- 
er, one penholder. Case and pencils with name in gold. All pencils are full 
7” long, No. 2 medium lead, highly polished with gilt tip and be&t quality 
rubber eraser. 


Sets imprinted 


$1.50 per set 4 sets for $5.00 
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COCK-A-DOODLE-DO 


from "Mother Goose Dances" by Edith de Nancrede 


and Gertrude Madeira Smith 


These dances were written after a 
twenty years’ experience in teaching 
little children had demonstrated the 
need of more simple, child-like dances. 
[n teaching children in the dancing 
classes at Hull House, Chicago, it was 
observed that the smaller ones enjoyed 
only dances combined with singing. 
This was so true that, when no song 
was provided for them, they made up 
their own by singing the directions for 
the various steps, such as “Slide, slide, 


point your toe,” and so on. 


The “Mother Goose Dances” were first 
taught experimentally to large groups of 
it has 


children of various ages, and 


been found that the children enjoy them 
most when given an opportunity for 
dramatic expression also. For example, 
greatest enjoyment was observed when 
the dancers in “Miss Muffet” acted 
frightened at the right time, in “Little 
Bo-Peep” appeared sad, and so on. 
Many of the dances are suitable for 
costuming, 
suggestion in costuming is sufficient. 

The directions for Cock-a-Doodle-Do, 
the simplest of the Mother Goose Dances 
are: 


and often even the slightest 


Position: Partners face each other in 
a large double circle, boys inside. girls 
outside. Place hands on own shoulders 





Measures ‘ 
l and 2 


All flap their “wings” and 


bend their knees four times. 


Measures Z. 


3 and 4 


All hop on left foot placing 


right heel forward, then 
hop on right foot placing 
left heel forward. repeat. 


Measures 3. 
a, 6, 7,8 


Partners join both hands 


and slide 8 steps to the 


girl’s right. 


Measures 4 
9 and 10 


Measures 5, 
11 and 12 
Measures 6. 
13, 14. 15, 
and 16 


Repeat the first figure. 
tepeat the second slep. 


Partners join hands and 
slide 8 steps back to orig- 


inal position. 





OLD SUBSCRIBERS 


can renew their subscriptions at the former 
lower) rate. 
of this offer. 
information. 


Act now to take advantage 
See back cover for further 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 
Hew to decorate burnt wood etch- 
ings. glorified glass plaques, mirror 
pictures. brass and copper craft etc. 

Write for catalog JA3-48 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








RENEWAL NOTICE 


Be sure to notice the address on the 


wrapper of this magazine. If it is 
marked 3-48, your subscription ex- 
pires with this issue. 


In order to assure yourself of un- 
interrupted service and that you will 
have your magazine at the beginning 
of each month, send in your renewal 
order today to 
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THE CHEESE WE EAT 
(Continued from page 28) 

Design a health poster for emphasizing 
the value of cheese as a food. A movie 
will show the process of making cheese. 
(See page 28.) Use wrapping paper for 
the film. Draw the pictures on the 
paper or make small reproductions and 
paste in correct order to fit the opening 
of the box theatre. Print explanatory 
copy boldly beneath the pictures. or a 
talk may be given during the showing 
of the pictures. Cut two holes in the 
top of a box and insert two rods; cut- 
off broomsticks will serve. Paste the 
ends of the film to these and wind from 
one stick to the other in presenting the 
movie. An arch cut out of heavy card- 
board and nailed in front on the box 
will give it the appearance of a toy 
theatre, but leave enough space to show 
the pictures to advantage. 

Plays, posters, booklets and exhibits 
may be obtained from Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc., 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City; from 
National Dairy Council, 111 North 
Canal St., Chicago, Illincis. 
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Train. 


YOUR 


BOOKSHELF 


How Much and How Many by Jeanne 
Bendick, Whittlesey House, N. Y. $2. 
Here are all the facts on weights and 
measures — not only what they are, 
but how they got that way and why. 
Familiar, everyday weights and meas- 
ures are given, and many others used 
in sciences and trades that touch us all 
the time. Do you know, for instance, 
how a yard got to be a yard? What the 
first weight was? How many kinds of 
“bags” there are? Why a quarter is 
called “two bits”? How men first began 
to measure time? How sailors figure out 
the speed of their ships? 

We live in a world where everything 
is weighed, or measured, or counted in 
some way. This book tells the story of 
these different ways of measuring, 
weighing, and counting things from a 
grain to a barge, from a micron to a 
light year. A good referenee book for 
any library, and fascinating book for all 
ages. And not the least feature is the 
whimsy in the more than 200 drawings 
by the author which illustrate the book. 


” * * * 


The Freedom Train has created spe- 
cial interest in the background and sig- 
nificance of the steps in our attainment 
of Freedom. Here are some publica- 
tions that are timely: 

Heritage of Freedom by Dr. Frank 
Monaghan, published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. This book contains forty 
facsimiles of the documents and the full 
text of all documents, except books, 
which are carried on the Freedom 
Available in bookstores and 
through American Heritage Foundation, 
Publications Division, 17 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., paper edi- 
tion $2, clothbound edition $3.50. 

Good Citizen —a digest size book. 
contains the fundamental steps in cit- 
izenship, as well as background anec- 
dotes and details on American freedom. 
American Heritage Foundation (see 
above), single copies 25c, 5 to 1000 
copies 15c. 

Our American Heritage prepared by 
the editors of Look Magazine. It shows 
the major documents on the Freedom 
Train in pictorial form. Captions are 
deep and informative. American Heri- 
tage Foundation (see above), single 
5 to 1000 copies 15c. 


copies 25c. 
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A School Study Guide for direct 
school work is also available from the 
American Heritage Foundation at 25c 
each or 15c in quantities of five or 
more. 

oo * « 

The Junior Literary Guild selection 
for 6, 7, and 8-year-olds is McElligot’s 
Pool by Dr. Seuss, published by Ran- 
dom House, Inc., at $2.50. For 9, 10, 
and 1l-year-olds the selection is Tales 
of a Korean Grandmother by Frances 
Carpenter, published by Doubleday & 
Company, at $3.00. 


* * * * 


Available from the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C., at 10 cents 
each are the following illustrated book- 
lets, particularly useful for working out 
special projects and activities. The Na- 
tions booklets give a brief but com- 
prehensive survey of the geography, 
history, government, economics, and 
culture of each country; the Capitals 
set describes the national capitals; and 
the Commodity series contains informa- 
tion on a variety of products native to, 
or important in the economy of, the 
Americas. 

American Nations: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Domin- 
ican Republic, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 

American Capitals: Asuncion, Bogota, 
Caracas, Habana, La Paz, Lima, Ma- 
nagua, Mexico City, Montevideo, 
Panama City, Rio de Janeiro, San 
Jose, Santiago, Tegucigalpa. 

American Commodities: Cacao, Coffee, 
Copper, Quinine, Rubber, Sugar, 
Tagua, Tin, Tonka Bean, Yerba Mate. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 

The following publications, designed 
and written especially for school use. 
are available from the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C.: 

Series for Young Readers: (illus- 
trated, each 5c) 

The Aztec People, The Panama Canal, 
The Pan American Highway, The Arau- 
canians, The Incas, Cabeza de Vaca. 
General San Martin. Francisco Pizarro. 





HOW =n MANY 


THE STORY OF 
WEIGHTS anol 
MEASURES 
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The Guano Islands of Peru, The Snake 
Farm at Butantan, Brazil, Hernan Cor- 
tes, Simon Bolivar, Jose Gervasio Arti- 
gas, Five Birds of Latin America, The 
Amazon River, Colonial Cities of Span- 
ish America, The Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, The Pan American Union, 
Jose Marti, Transportation in the Other 
Americas. 

Pan America in Poster Stamps: A 
sheet of 24 poster stamps, in col or. 
showing scenes of the various American 
Republics. The album for mounting 
contains a map and descriptive data on 
the Americas. Single copy of the book 
and sheet of stamps—l1l5c, 20 or more 
to the same address, 10c each. 

Who is Who on Postage Stamps: A 
series of illustrated booklets containing 
biographies of men and women whose 
portraits appear on Latin American 
postage stamps. Booklets now available 
on the stamps of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, and the 
Dominican Republic, each booklet 10c. 

Latin American Costumes: Biblio- 
graphical references, sources of costume 
dolls, and illustrations of national cos- 
tumes, 10c. 

Folk Songs and Stories of the Amer- 
icas: Representative legends and _folk- 
lore, 64 pages. A reprint, 15c. 

Children in Latin American Art: A 
packet of 12 photographs in black and 
white on sheets 6 x 9 inches, of paint- 
ings and sculptures. Also a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the 12 correspond- 
ing artists, 25c. 

Flags and Coats of Arms: Booklet of 
brief descriptions and historica|] 
sketches and a sheet of color reproduc- 
tions, 10c; sheet of flags. only, 5c. 

Some Latin American Festivals and 
Folk Dances: Festivals in Peru and 
Brazil; description of dances from Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Mexico. 
10c. 


A reprint, 
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Ireland's Health Road 
(See Page 17) 

Follow this map on St. Patrick’s Day 
To find good health in the Irish way. 
Stop at Dublin, then the Hill of Tara 

climb 
Where high kings reigned and learned 

men made rhyme. 

At Dublin buy a book of law for the 
rules of health 
For an Irishman 

above his wealth. 
On the “ker-choo-choo” train on to Bel- 
fast go, 


holds 


wisdom far 


For linen handkerchiefs; learn to use 
one, you know. 

Take plenty of rest in the Chair on the 
Giant’s Causeway, all, 

Make a wish that you always will stand, 
sit and move “tall.” 

Health comes when there’s plenty of 
music and mirth, 

So think up a Limerick, play “London- 
derry Air” of worth. 

In the Highlands seek lake waters clear, 
sparkling and cold; 

Drink plenty. bathe often, and so never 
grow old. 


| Wash your hands often, keep your 


clothes without stain 

As you go on down to the rich central 
plain. 

Here’s milk from cattle at Kerry, and 
potatoes with starch, 

And plenty of bacon for breakfast there, 
on the march; 


Fruit and whole grain cereals from 


which pink cheeks can be won 
Besides the wool on the sheep from 
which yarn for your sweater is spun. 


Play out-of-doors when at Lake Kil- 
larney you stay, 


f Kiss the stone at Blarney Castle if you 


want your own way. 

Then off for America at Cork you em- 
bark, 

After this healthy and orderly lark 


In an Emerald Isle where no snake can 
be found 


And where wit, harp music, and legends 
abound. 


NE ee ——e 


HATS AND SHOES 
(Continued from page 22) 
shoe: there is an insole, and a shank, 
of steel or flexible leather. which fits 
under the arch of the foot. The Upper, 
the part above the sole and heel, con- 
sists of the vamp, the part in front; the 
quarter, part back of the vamp; the 
quarter lining; and the counter, stiffened 
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material at the heel to keep the back of 
the shoe in shape. Toe boxing, stiffen- 
ing to preserve the shape of the toe. 
The heel, differs in shape and height 
in various types of shoes and is meas- 
ured by eighths of an inch; there are 
flat, military, Cuban and French heels. 
List the leather used in making the mod- 
ern shoe—calfskin, kid or goat leather, 
kangaroo, and reptile skin. The age and 
condition of the animal, the climate in 
which it is raised, and what it ate, are 
all factors that determine the quality of 
the leather. Each hide is divided into 
four distinct grades of leather. The hair 
side of the leather is the most durable 
but the underside may be marked to 
resemble the topgrain so detection is 
difficult. The leather is bark or vege- 
table tanned, a process which leaves the 
pores unclogged and provides ventila- 
tion. Assemble this informatién in 
booklet form and make drawings of 
hats and shoes, listing them by countries 
and periods of time. 

For an Easter assembly program have 
the children make models of some of 
the more distinctive hats; hold a Fashion 
Show playing the music used during 
the period of time in which they were 
worn. The following recordings might 
be used. Egyptian Ballet (Luigini) 
Victor, 357945: Greece, Hymn to 
Apollo, 20896; China, Native Songs, 
25380: India, Song of India, 4303: 
Middle Ages, Bridge of Avignon, 22178: 
Holland, The Hungry Windmill, 20213: 
Italy, The Carnival, 25454: Ireland, 
21616: Indian, Shuffling Feet, 22174: 
Mexico, 1195: Cowboy, Home on the 
Range, 24271: Pioneers, Oh! Susanna, 
1827: Poke Bonnet, When You and I 
Were Young Maggie, 1173: Civil War, 
Patriotic Medley, 22013. 





MAPLE SUGAR 
(Continued from page 14) 


When the paper dries it stretches leav- 
ing a smooth tight piece of paper with 
which to work. While it is slightly 
damp give it a wash of opaque paint, 
Chinese white water color, brushing in 
a few strokes of brown and a few knot- 
holes. Burnt sienna gives the best 
brown. When thoroughly dry, cut out 
the little Indian figures shown in the 
Ethniological report on the Chippewa 
Indians. The attractive dolls were made 
by the children who took part in the 
sugar making at the lodge. 


Construct an Indian sugar camp with 
a forest scene painted on the back of 
a roll of wall paper, to form a back- 
ground. If desired, the scene can be 




















AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


A monthly magazine for teachers in- 
terested in utilizing audio-visual ma- 
terials of all kinds. An outgrowth of 
“Photoplay Studies,” established in 
1935. Edited by William Lewin, Ph.D. 
35¢ a copy One year, $3.00 


Two yrs., $5.00 Three yrs., $6.50 


Published ‘by 


‘Educational and Recreational 


Guides, Inc. 
172 RENNER AVENUE 
NEWARE 8, NEW JERSEY 











HEADQUARTERS 


for accepted standards in 


ART SUPPLIES 


* Art publications, drawing equipment, 
silk screen process supplies and a vast 
number of other items are ready to meet 
the need of SCHOOL ROOM and 
STUDIO. The new Favor School Paste, 
of unusually fine quality, is available. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


Dept. JA3-48, 425 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 5, Ill. 











HANDICRAFT 
MATERIALS 


Soft Copper for metal tapping, metal 
modeling. 


Gypsy Dyes and Craft Colors. 

Stencils and Colors for Textile Paint- 
ing. 

Plastics Materials, patterns and in- 
structions. 


Sequins, Beads, Plastics, Pearl Peps, 
and Sea Shells for making costume 
jewelry. 


Colored Sand for sand painting. 


Complete Line of 


DIPLOMAS 
CERTIFICATES .. . AWARDS 
SCHOOL RECORDS & FORMS 


SCHOOLCRAFT 
COMPANY 


220 Gateway Bldg. 
620 Fifth Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Valley City, N. Dak. 
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Dances for Children 
in the 


Spirit of Childhood 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Price $2.00 














Recordings 


School libraries have found the fol- 
lowing recordings popular with teach- 
ers and pupils: 


Schubert, his Story and his Music, Jose 
Ferrer and Vox Symphony Orches- 
tra, 3 10” records in set VOX-254. 


Tchaikovsky, his Story and his Music, 
Floyd Mack and Vox Symphony Or- 
chestra, 3 10” records in Set VOX- 
257. 

Beethoven, his Story and his Music, 
Floyd Mack and Vox Symphony Or- 
chestra, 3 10” records in Set VOX- 
260. 


Mozart, his Story and his Music, Jose 
Ferrer and Vox Symphony Orches- 
tra, 3 10” records in Set VOX-251. 


Chopin, his Story and his Music, Arnold 
Moss and Vox Symphony Orchestra, 
3 10” records in Set VOX-252. 

Schumann, his Story and his Music. 
Arnold Moss and Vox Symphony 


Orchestra, 3 10” records in Set VOX- 


255. 
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(See November issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities, 1938, for 
designs. ) 


dramatized. 


Bibliography: 

Handbook of Nature Study, by A. B. 
Comstock—Stories in Trees, by M. I. 
Curtis — How We are Fed, by J. F. 
Chamberlain—The Natural History oj 
the Farm, by J. G. Needham—Through 
Four Seasons, by Patch & Howe— 
Science in the Elementary School. by 
W. C. Croxton. 





TWO EASTER PROJECTS 
(Continued from page 8) 
(Fig. 10) A character study with false 
hair, mustache and cardboard base. 
(Fig. 11) A funny clown with card- 
board ears and nose. Hair of yarn and 
a wooden base cut from ply-wood. 
These examples are merely sugges- 
tions, and if the project is properly 
presented, the children may be trusted 
to do exceptionally fine creative work. 
The problem should not be attempted 
below the intermediate grades, or pos- 
sibly the third, as small objects are dif- 
ficult to manipulate. 


eS 


WHEN WINTER ENDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Bibliography: 
Insect Parade by G. O. Blough: Book 


| of Thin Wings by C. H. Gable and E. S. 





Quillin; Picture Book of Insects by A. 
T. Gaul; Insect Allies by E. Kings and 
W. Pessels; American Boys’ Book of 
Bugs, Butterflies, and Beetles by D. C. 
Beard: Our Insect Friends and Foes by 


| W. A. DuPuy; Insect Adventures by J. 


H. Fabre; Hexapod Stories by E. M. 
Patch; Children’s Life of the Bee by M. 
Maeterlinck; Cities of Wax by J. C. 
Kenly; /nsect Ways by C. M. Weed; /n- 
sects and Their Ways by B. M. Parker: 
Boys Book of Insects by E. W. Teale: 


| Field Book of Insects by F. E. Lutz: 
| Let’s Go Outdoors by H. E. Huntington; 
| Hop, Skip, and Fly by 1. Eberle. 


Also see Miss Ant, Miss Grasshopper. 
and Mr. Cricket in Patchwork Plays by 


| R. L. Field (for Grades 5-8). 


Literature: 
Mother Goose —- “Lady bug, Lady 
| bug.” The Bee and the Flower, by A. 


Tennyson. The Spider and the Fly, by 
Mary Howitt. To a Butterfly, by Wm. 
Wordsworth. Myth — “The Story of 
Arachne.” Fable— “The Ant and the 
Fairy Tale—“The Beetle 
who Went on his Travels,” by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


Grasshopper.” 


LETTER BOX 

(Continued from page 1) 
Century Europe and America, Earl) 
19th Century or Empire period, Mid 
Victorian England, and American Civil 
War period. Another good costum+ 
book is Constance Mackay’s Costume; 
and Scenery for Amateurs, (Holt). It 
is on a higher grade level, but a valu. 
able book to have around. The same 
author (same publisher, too) has a 
book of patriotic plays and pageant- 
for young people. However, few o! 
these are suitable below 5th grade. 
although some have possibilities fo, 
adaptation. 





einai 
IT’S FUN TO EXPLORE OUT OF 
DOORS 

Form an Audubon Junior Club in 
your class at school and stimulate the 
children’s interest in exploring t he i: 
own neighborhood this spring. Ther: 
are birds and many other fascinating 
creatures to discover and to watch. 
Audubon Junior Clubs are nature clubs 
sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society to introduce children, through 
bird study, to the wonders of plant and 
animal life and to develop interest in 
the conservation of wildlife and othe: 
natural resources. 

Audubon Junior Clubs receive in 
teresting materials. Every club mem- 
ber receives a membership BUTTON: 
6 four-page BIRD LEAFLETS each 
describing the habits of a bird through- 
out the year (these come in two editions 
—Junior with large type and simple 
text for grades below the sixth, and 
Senior with smaller type and longer 
text for grades six and above); 6 
COLOR PLATES of birds; 6 OUT- 
LINE DRAWINGS of birds to color. 
Every club receives “Audubon Junior 
Club News,” a Junior Club paper issued 
four times each school year. Every 
club adviser (the teacher who forms the 
club) receives AUDUBON TEACHERS 
GUIDE, a 96 page booklet, attractivel) 
illustrated and containing many sug- 
gestions for nature adventures to be ex- 
perienced outdoors and in the clas:- 
room. 

TEN CHILDREN of elementary. 
junior or senior high school age con- 
stitute a club. Each club has an adult 
adviser. Club dues are 15 cents per 
member. Dues are paid to the adult 
adviser who forwards the combined 
club dues to AUDUBON JUNIORs. 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, \. 
Y., with a letter stating how many se'!s 
of leaflets in the Junior or Senior edi- 
tion are required. Write to them for au 
Audubon Junior Club registration form 
and illustrated leaflet about the club 
activities. 
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DO YOU EAT FOR YOUR STUDENTS? 


To think for a student is as bad as eating for him. Yet, the music teacher 
is often compelled to do the thinking for the student for too much 
teaching must be done from textbooks containing cultural songs never 
intended for teaching purposes. As a result, eighth notes, quarter notes, 
half notes, dotted quarter notes and a multitude of other music reading 
problems are often bombarded at the student at one time. The unsus- 
pecting student is naturally unprepared to digest these song materia's 
and the teacher must therefore masticate them for him by performing 
them over and over until parrot-like, the student is finally able to repeat 
them. Result, thousands cf students graduate without being able to read 
a note of music even though they have been exposed to music through- 
out their school years. Conscientious teachers have long been alarmed 
over this situation and are therefore over-joyed with the following 
“Song Books With a Plan.’ These books at last make it possible to 
present music reading problems in the same orderly sequence used in 
the teaching of any other school subject. The increased results are 
remarkable. 


ANY TEACHER CAN TEACH MUSIC 
with 


SONG BOOKS With A Plan 


A Few Minutes a Day Accomplish Wonders 


FUN FOR THE 
PUPILS 


THE MODERN + A PLEASURE FOR 
woe THE TEACHER 
BOOK 


=== HERE'S WHY... . 


® The books were written by a teacher who understands the teacher's problems as well as the students. 

® They are based upon student interest and are as delightful as they are educational. 

® They start with the simplest of music reading problems and progress step by step. No problem is 
introduced until the students are ready for it. 

Simply, ead Charmingly Presented @ They teach the students to read by note, thus enabling them to master many songs in the time 
normally taken in learning one song by ear. 

® They are as helpful to the teacher as they are to the student. Teachers who have not had a thorough 
background in music find that these books are as educational for them as a college course in 
music fundamentals. 


PEP UP YOUR GROUPS BY ORDERING THESE BOOKS TODAY .. 


® SING AND LEARN MUSIC (Unison or Two-Part) Simple enough for © THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Soprano, Alto)— 
the fourth grade and yet so basic that high school and college classes Price, 50c. 
can use it with profit. A MUST for any group that has not had a ® S.A.B, SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Soprano, Alto)—Price, 50c. 
solid foundation in music—Price, 60c. ® FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass)— 
® SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison)—Price, 50c. Price, 50c. 
® TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto)—Price, 50c. ® SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES—Price, 50c. 
{ll books sent POSTPAID—109% discount on 30 or more copies. 


PRICE 60 Coats 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 


NORTH Om StaEET MikweaAUKES 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY e 2821 N. 9th St. ‘@ Milwaukee 6, Wis. FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Ple send POSTPAID, your Song Books as indicated below: : 
i Each a “SONG BOOK WITH A PLAN” : (Read carefully) 


Tell your supervisor or superintendent that 
you want to consider this new music program. 
sea eS Free sample copy of any of these books will 
: be sent IF REQUESTED BY SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OR SUPERVISOR ON SCHOOL STA- 
TIONERY. Kindly mention this offer and in- 
dicate clearly which of the books are desired 
“eee Ba oe brite iaasie ap Geen ; for textbook consideration. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet” 2621 North 9th Street 
] ND SE! of e Symphonet” 
A MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 


Copies 
SING AND LEARN MUSIC @ 60 cents each , ‘ $ 
SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN @ 50 cents eac $ 
TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50 cents each. . ~ 
THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50 cents each 7 

S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN @ 50 cents each.. ‘ wt $ 
FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN @ 50 cents each.... $ 

SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES @ 50 cents each 7 

I enclose $_ 


Address 


City, Zone, and State 














